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In a matter which so intimately concerns 
her well-being, mentally as well as 
physically, every woman should enjoy the 
happiness and confidence of being well- 


informed. Nurse Drew, in her booklet 
‘‘Hygiene for Women,’’ deals satis- 
factorily with those intimate questions 
which in the past have been the cause of 
constant anxiety. Learn how easily and 
effectively Rendells Products can bring 
a change into your life and effect a new 
adjustment in line with modern con- 
ditions. Ask your chemist for a copy 
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LEICH NER Make-up 


Only the finest of genuine raw 
materials are being used in the 
production of Leichner make-up. 
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The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 
_Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 
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THREE COMMUNITYPLAYS 


By NORA RATCLIFF, M.A. 


MAhese three period Plays give great opportunities — 
to the producer and to each one of the many actors. 


PEDLAR’S PROGRESS (8m, 6w & supers). <A . 
rollicking comedy. Outdoor set. (Curtains and cut- — 
outs). RUSTIC-HEY (7m & a boy, 6w & supers) 
Period about 1580. A comedy about strolling players. — 

Outdoor set. WIDDERSHINS (7m, 7w & supers) 
Shewing how the tables are turned on a witch hunter 
of 1645. Outdoor set (playable to curtains). 


Nelson’s Plays for Amateurs 2s. net. 


Acting for All 8y ROBERT G.NEWTON _ 


How to organize music, singing, acting, dancing, games, 
etc., either for a small room full ‘or for a large throng _ 
of people. Short sketches, detailed programmes, and 
a list of useful books on each subject, éd. net. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 


These books are available for inspection through 
Nelson’s PLAY ADVISORY BUREAU. Write 
‘to Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9. 
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We have much pleasure in announcing that our world 
famous theatrical make-up is now obtainable at our 


Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1, and the following 
stores throughout the provinces :— 


Fenwicks Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Lewis’s Ltd., Birmingham 

Lewis’s Ltd., Manchester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Liverpool 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leeds 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leicester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Glasgow 

Lewis’s Ltd., Hanley 


To ensure fair and equal distribution these cosmetics 
can only be supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 


Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association 
Cards. 


“Cosmetics 
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e John Vickers 


“whose versatility is a byword in the English theatre, brings a rare sympathy 
and understanding to her portrayal of Martha Dacre, the leading character ruts 
Compton: in Esther McCracken’s’ successful new comedy at the Vaudeville. — Miss Tape 
3 _ Compton has scored a big personal success. saat 
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post free — 
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Edited by Frances 


busiest the West End theatres have 
own during the war. And the most 
important, for theatrical history -has been 
made by the setting up of two all-star 
ertory companies within hailing distance 
oes Circus. John Gielgud’s team 


chard ‘IL at the New could be seen in 
on at the same time. 


A happy augury 


s connection we watch with interest. 


the new Children’s Theatre at Toynbee 
e few remaining theatres now un- 
pied will soon be open. The Lisbon 
Story is now back again, this time at the 
1, the Hulberts are back at the Palace 
mething in the Air, Lupino Lane’s 
feet Me Victoria has re-opened at the 
ia Palace, Quiet Week-end is due at 
Playhouse and 


tober 19th. Panama Hattie is expected 
at the Piccadilly. 
ly installed at the Phoenix are Kay 
fammond and John Clements in Noel 
Coward's Private Lives. (Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke did not come to the St. James's, on 
he 26th of October as expected, owing to 
eee of the tour of Edward Percy’s 
ée House on the Bridge.) : 

_ Linnit & Dunfee, Ltd., have some interest- 
ig plans. They are ‘presenting in con- 
Ir netion with A. D. Peters, Golden Fleece, 
_ new comedy by J. B. Priestley- with 

Mervyn a1 onRS and Betty Warren in the 


the a revival of Merrie’ 
ngland came to the Winter Garden on. 


Stephens 


leading eG The prior-to- London ree eae 

opens in Hull on November 13th. d 
Gordon Harker is to star in an Edgar 

Wallace repertory, which includes The Frog, — 
The Case of the Frightened Lady, The 
Calendar and The Ringer.. These open a- 
long tour at Wimbledon on November 13th. 
Cathleen Nesbitt, Reginald Tate and Frank- 
lin Dyall are other leading. players. 

Linnit & Dunfee, Ltd., with H. M. 

- Tennent, Ltd., are also presenting Frederick - 
Lonsdale’s comedy Another Love Story 
with Anton’ Walbrcok, Judy Campbell, 
Roland Culver, A. E. Matthews and Zena 
Dare. The tour opens at Eiverpool on 
November 6th. 

. Henry Sherek has returned to theatre 
management, after four years in the Rifle ea 
Brigade (from which he has been invalided 
out with the rank of Major), with Three 
Waltzes, a new romantic play with Evelyn — 3 
Laye, Esmond Knight and Charles Goldner 
in the leading parts. The music is by Oscars 5) 
Strauss with book by Diana Morgan and 
lyrics by Robert Macdermot. The play is. | 
staged by Norman Marshall. Three Waltzes — 
opened with tremendous success at Leeds on | 
October 17th and visits other leading pro-_ 
vincial cities, before coming to the West End 
early in the New Year. Mr. Sherek’s next 
presentation will be The First Gentleman, — 
by Norman Ginsbury, with Robert Morley _ 

-as the Prince Regent. 

Noel Coward’s highly fare eas 

Point Valaine, was recently presented for the 
first time in this country by the Old Vig 
Company at the Liverpool Playhouse, wit 
Peter Glenville producing, and Frederick 
Valk and Mary Ellis in the parts played by 
the Lunts in America in 1934. 
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°° Whree’s a Family ’’ 


HIS American comedy by Phoebe and 

Henry Ephron has the mark of so many 
of its fellows: a gusto and speed too often 
lacking in the English counterpart. Its real 
triumph, however, is the skill with which 
‘the authors have extracted fun—entirely 
without offence—from an essentially unfunny 
subject, namely, parenthood, actual and 
imminent, which in this case is portrayed 


against the background of war-time New 


York, where apparently, as with us, servants 


‘are at a premium, grandmothers are in jobs 


and venerable doctors come tottering out of 


retirement to help the new generation into 
a crazy world. 


Three young couples embarrass the Whit- 


-aker’s apartment with their progeny, real 


or promised, and between the quarrels and 
_ foolish anxieties of the various spouses, Sam, 
Frances, his wife, and Irma, Frances’ 
spinster sister, have a rare time. Irma, 
turned out of her room to accommodate the 
unexpected arrival of two infants, is the 
chief sufferer. 

Though near to farce there is authenticity 
about these ordinary New York folk, and 
the company have rolled up their sleeves to 
do justice to the slick movement and absurd 


_ situations as they develop. Vera Pearce as 


Irma is excruciatingly funny in everything 
she says and does. She extracts laughter 
-even from lines without a spark of humour, 
and wears a look of bewildered resignation 


- that is a joy to behold. Aubrey Mallalieu 


as the incredible old doctor is a sheer riot, 


ec Three’s a “Family * 
Saville, Sept. 21 
“Jenny Jones” 
—Hippodrome, Oct. 2y 
“ Happy and Glorious ” 
—Palladium, Oct. 3 
‘No Medals” 
—Vaudeville, Oct. 4 
“ Scandal at Barchestel 
—Lyric, Oct... 5t 
‘6 Happy Few ” 
—Cambridge, Oct. 10 
“The Circle ” 
—Haymarket, Oct. i 
“It Depends What ' Y 
Mean” 
—Westminster, Oct. 121 
“Hamlet ”’ ny 
—Haymarket, Oct. 13 
** Daughter Janie” 
—Apollo, Oct. 18 


(Left) : | 
An amusing moment from 
opening scene of Three 
Family at the Saville, w 
is presented by Jack W 
and produced by Peter I 
ing. L-R: Morland Gra 
as Sam, Joy Shelton as I 

and Vera Pearce as Irn 


Z 


whilesMorland Graham brings to his study 


of Sam, the highly domesticated Whitake 
senior, a kindly philosophy that weathers al 
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the storms. Netta Westcott is-a’ smart an 
youthful grandmother, and the chief couple 
David and Kitty (with the off-stage voice o 
Susan, their offspring, as chorus) ar 
emotionally well served by Harry Geldar 
and Joy Shelton. Another amusing perform 
ance comes from Jonathan Field as Archie 


the Whitaker son, whose wife, Hazel (Eilee: 


Dale) is the second enforced occupier © 
Irma’s room. George Cross and Anne Alla: 
are the third couple, and Margery Caldicot 
and Connie Smith fill out the picture as tw 
extremely independent war- time maids. 

KE. S. 


se Happy | ane 


** Jenny Jones’’— 
Glorious’’ 
EORGE BLACK : has Ese me 
Hippodrome with a new musical, whict 
though bristling with faults, is certain ¢ 
please the not-too-critical multitude. Tr 
surprising thing is that this particular boo 
should have been chosen for a _ musicé 
framework. Actually the story never stay 
in the frame, but wanders in and out in 
most disconcerting way, and the two lavis 
and typically George Black items whic 
have been dropped in en routé, do nothir 
to steady this tale of a mammoth Wels 
family in a Welsh mining town. Individual 
there are some pleasing performances fro 
“Carole Lynn, the boy, Malcolm ,Thom: 
(whose fine treble voice might “have be 


1 rd more with advantage), Ronald Miller, 
‘Deering Wells, Jimmy James, Tommy 
Linden and others,-and one or two popular 
songs are likely to emerge. The beautifully 
staged ballet in Act 1, The Story of St. 
Ceiriog, the juggler priest, is a feast for the 
eye, and equally lavish is An Episode in 
~Havannah, in Act II, which, however, we 
suspect the most enterprising amateur oper- 
atic society could not have put on, even 
with the arrival of Jenny Jones and her 

£500. We should also mention Baliol Hollo- 
“way, who, looking like a caricature of Henry 
Irving, wanders in and out of the story as. 
it wanders in and out. 

The new Tommy Trinder revue at the 
Palladium is another matter. Here is a 
nicely balanced show in which star talent, 
teamwork and brilliant production combine 
_to achieve a grand piece of entertainment, 
in which colour, artistry and humour have 
pride of place. 

Tommy Trinder is at his best in his side- 
splitting burlesque of Frank Sinatra, but in 
all his scenes he maintains an unending flow 
of witty asides and superb egotistical back- 
chat. A programme that also includes the 

Cairoli Brothers and Elizabeth Welch could 
not be anything but sparkling, and to these 
_must be added the pep girl, Zoe Gail, Debroy 
Somers and his Stage Orchestra, and the 
- Dagenham Girl Pipers, among others. Items 
in the grand George Black manner are The 
Guards Brigade, brilliant. finale of Part I, 
-and the finale of the show, Happy and 
_ Glorious. 


EES; 


-<*No Medals ”’ bs 


A TRIBUTE to the self-effacing women- 
folk of this country who have borne the 
heat of the battle unhonoured and unsung, | 
is long overdue. None could have under- 
taken. the task as effectively as Esther 
McCracken, whose tribute to all the Martha 
Dacres of this war is now brightening the 
West End with its warm humanity. 
- No Medals is not perhaps as near per- 
fection as Quiet Week-end—it-has its faults 
—but there are the same humour and gift 
for character, and the same easy dialogue. 
Martha Dacre is a widow—a bombed out 
“refugee ’’ living in a furnished house in 
an English port. She has two daughters in 
the Wrens, and a son and son-in-law in the 
Navy. An old friend, Capt. Geoffrey Rad- 
cliffe, R.N. (‘‘ dug up out of retirement ’’) 
lives with the family, and sundry other 
“strays ’’ have a habit of looking in for a 
night’s lodging. At curtain rise this free 
and easy household is without a maid and it 
is left to Martha to battle day in and day 
out with the petty annoyances which are 


the housewife’s lot in war-time. She queues” 


for fish, fire-watghes out of her turn to 
oblige, looks after her sister's son in the 
holidays, bottles fruit, washes up, irons, 
sews, gives a helping hand to the young 
woman on the top floor, does a “‘ spare 
time ’’ job at the canteen and is the wise 
friend and counsellor of all. 

But there are other more personal burdens 
to bear when the ship in which her ‘son 
and son-in-law are serving is dive-bombed, 
and she must forget her own heart-breaking 


(Below) : 


Jenny Jones ”’ 


One of the many colourful moments from An Episode in Havannah, the play within a play from Act IT 


of Jenny Jones, George Black’s new musical at the Wippodrome. 
wonderful acrobatic dancing as St. Ceiriog, in Act I, is seen centre of picture. 


Tom inden, who achieves some 


_ anxiety to comfort her daughter. It is at 
this moment that Geoffrey Radcliffe sees her 
with clear eyes and haltingly declares. his 
love, after a lifetime of devotion. 
The story is peopled with many delightful 
characters. Martha’s daughters, Helen and 
Lolly, are played by Valerie White and 
_ Pauline Tennant, the former with a rare 
~~ insight into the bitter sweet emotions of a 
- young wife in war-time, and the latter with 


- youth to-day. Frederick Leister is a kindly, 
_ sympathetic figure as Capt. Radcliffe, the™ 
_ family friend,.and has his amusing moments 
as when he interviews, or rather is inter- 
viewed by, the prospective ‘‘ char,’’ Mrs. 
~ Gaye (drawn to the life by Thora Hird). 
Ronald Fortt and John Witty are excellent 
as the husband of Helen and admirer of Lolly 
- respectively, and Dorothy Hamilton, Robin 
Coles, Helen Horsey, Michael McNeile and 
Alexander Field are others who contribute 
_ skilful character studies. 

_ Just for a short time sentimentality gets 
_ the upper hand—in the long-drawn out 
-. .quayside scene when’ Helen—rather like a 
coy Victorian miss—cannot bring herself to 
tell her husband the joyful news about their 
coming baby. Valerie White very nearly 
“convinces us. 

_ But No Medals is Martha’s play, and Fay 
Compton in the leading réle gives a strong 
and realistic performance, with many a 
‘subtle touch to emphasise Mrs. Dacre’s 
quiet, heroic qualities. Miss Compton at all 
events deserves a medal for her biggest 
achievement in years. 


_§* Scandal at Barchester’’ 
PPUIS excellent adaptation by Vera Wheat- 
- —™ ley of Anthony Trollope’s famous Last 


Chronicle of Barset helps us to understand 


material for a great novel and an excellen 


reminded of what Trollope 


all the restlessness that marks unanchored _ 


~ which 
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(Happy Few was withdrawn on October 2 
Picture by John Vickers : SM 


more clearly Trollope’s masterly genius for 
character. The environment and theme o 
the story may seem like the veritable storm 


in a tea cup to us who are living in the 


midst of world upheaval. But itis a real 
storm to those involved in it, and tak 
place in a nicely ornamental and attractiv 
tea cup, not a _ dull, colourless~ utility 
article. ; m9 

The theme of the wrongful suspicion of 
theft which falls upon a blameless an 
devoted clergyman, with the subsequent 
proof of his innocence, and the setting 
which portrays the society of a provinci 
cathedral town of England in the middle 
the nineteenth century, may sound sli 


play. Those, however, who know and love 
the Barsetshire novels will not need to be 
could do a 
such material. : Hah 
An able cast makes the Barchest 
characters vivid and authentic. Winifred 
Oughton, as Mrs. Proudie, gives a m 
convincing portrait of the autocratic, mas 
ful lady who was the power behind ‘the 
episcopal—throne, while we feel that th 
feeble, henpecked prelate must have be 
just what Walter Piers makes him. Milton 
Rosmer, as Doctor Grantley, gives a tru 
blend of impulsiveness, hot temper, unco 
scious snobbery, combined with wai 
heartedness and a love of church and stat 
is the authentic Archdeacon of 
Barchester. . Most noteworthy is . Feli 
Alymer’s performance as the cleric under 
suspicion. As the Rev. Mr. Crawley he 
the embodiment of humility, quiet courag 
patience and devotion to duty, qualiti 
shared so abundantly by Mrs. Crawley, ant 
revealed most ably by Olga Lindo. Others 
in the cast include Joan Henley,. Beryl 
Machin, Dorothy Hyson, Audrey Hesketh 
Stanley Lathbury, Richard Lindsay, Anton 
Holles,. Dennis Price, Frederick Horrey, 
McArthur Gordon, and Geoffrey Wilmer, 
whose individual performances merit high 
praise. Ey 


‘Ss Happy Few’’ =: 
Wy Arce a young dramatist whose early 

themes are just beyond his technica 
resources. Paul Anthony, whose first play, 
Happy Few, does not satisfy in the theatre, 
has a marked sincerity in his writing which 
promises better results when he has matured 
in technique. Stes: 


Happy Few is the story of a group of 
British soldiers holding an outpost at EI 


Alamein for nine days, short of food and 
ammunition, wireless. broken. There is 
-occasional battle incident to arouse our 
interest, but very largely the piece turns on 
the presence of a non-combatant stretcher 
~bearer. He arrives wounded early in the 
play, and is welcomed by the mixed soldier 
types usual in military dramas. Here and 
there a hint is given that he may be more 
_than-he seems, but nothing to hold the mind 
of an audience to compare with his medical 
“skill, his mechanical aptitude and general 
_handiness. 
- Only in the last moments of the play, 
-when the relief arrives, does the author show 
his hand clearly, and the stretcher bearer is 
another Stranger who passes on. The glance 
_backward is not to Sheriff, but to Jerome. 
All that William Mollison’s consummate 
production, and a very high level of acting 
by an all-male team, can do is not enough 
*to balance the author’s faulty construction. 
“Last moment surprise is not an emotional 
climax, and it remains surprise despite a few 
scattered hints during the play. That which 
has not been well and conyincingly prepared 
seldom rings true as a final curtain. 
BILD. 


JOHN GIELGUD—as Hamlet in 1934. Mr. Gielgud 

=gives another superb rendering of the part in the 

“new production of Hamlet, which with The Circle 

-and Love for Love, has inaugurated repertory at 
the Haymarket Theatre. 


-** Hamlet’? — ‘*‘ The Circle’? — 
** Love for Love’’ 

T is interesting and revealing for the 

critic, on reviewing an actor's perform- 
‘ance in a part he has played before, to 
re-read his criticisms of the previous per- 
‘formances. Of John Gielgud’s Hamlet in 
1934 I wrote that it was the portrait of “‘a 


young idealist who, . bitterly disillusioned, 
“unpacks his heart with words ’ and tortures 
himself with his own fatal indecision.’’ In ° 
1939 I referred to its ‘‘ radiant and nerve- 
tossed beauty ’’ and richer variety of mood, ~ 
“the flash of venom and bitter humour as 
well as its. former sensitiveness and sweet- 
ness.’’ Neither of these criticisms quite fits 
Gielgud’s present interpretation. The men- 
tality is less youthful and irresolute; there is 
increased dignity .and strength, less spon- 
taneity, grief and nervous impulse. The 
salient characteristic of this Prince is not 
sorrow but anger; a bitter, pent-up anger 
and disgust that cut across the stage like 
keen-edged steel. The Ghost scene (indeed 
the whole performance) is less moving than 
before, less .supercharged with pity and 
highly-strung emotion, the Play Scene is 
“antic,’” almost. fantastic, and ~ without: 
menace, the irony lacks bite; but in the final 
scenes this Hamlet gains a new poise and 
quietude of spirit, the natural sweetness 
returns full flood and both the “‘ fall of a 
sparrow ’’ and the death are beautifully 
played. The distinctive features of all 
Gielgud’s Hamlets have been intellect and 
poetry; the music and cogency are unim- 
paired, and no Hamlet in my memory has 
spoken ‘“‘ this majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire ’’’ sc exquisitely. 

The Ghost of that fine artist, Leon 
Quartermaine, is silken-voiced and distin- 
guished, and Miles Malleson makes Polonius 
a living character, prosy, humorous and 
lovable. Peggy Ashcroft’s Ophelia is candid 
and affectionate, but never prepares us for 
her crazed, pitiless madness. Leslie Banks 
is a morose Claudius and Marian Spencer’s 
deliberately foolish and hysterical Queen 
makes the devotion of Hamlet and Claudius 
inexplicable. The production of George 
Rylands, hampered by too free a use of 
the drop curtain; is slow-moving and not. 
always intellectually lucid, particularly in 
the Play Scene; the atmosphere is arid, and 
the sensuous and wanton riot of the Court 
never suggested.. The version played is a 
very full one, but the impulse of tragedy is 
lacking and the production nowhere matches 
that of Tyrone Guthrie and Michael Benthall 
for the Old Vic in imagination, beauty or 
dramatic suspense. 

Somerset Maugham’s stylish comedy, The 
Circle, makes a light but brilliant third in 
the Haymarket repertory. William Arm- 
strong’s production, setting the play back 
in period from the 1920s to the more pictur- 
esque 1912, has wit and skill and the play’s 
strain of irony and regret is not lost in the 
fun of dialogue and situation. Yvonne 
Arnaud is perhaps too radiantly blooming 
and Gallic a Lady Kitty, but both she and 
Leslie Banks play with humour as the couple 
whose banner of romance has _ become 
tattered and mud-bedraggled with the years. 
Cecil Trouncer’s Clive is, like the writing 
of the part, the finest vintage Shaw, and 
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though the young couple, particularly’ the 
man, are dated and unreal, Rosalie Crutchley 


gives Elizabeth a seriousness and feeling of 
her own. If Trouncer’s performance is 


. Shavian John Gielgud’s priggish husband is 


pure Wilde, a perfect museum piece, of 
meticulously-timed wit and style. 

The gustier but finely-phrased humours of 
Congreve’s Love for Love, brilliantly played 
against the palatial beauty of Rex Whistler’s 


décor, remain to augment what promises 


to be an increasingly interesting repertoire. 
A.W. 


‘* It Depends What You Mean’”’ 


ey AMES BRIDIE’S superb skit—the last 

word on brains trusts for all time—is 
filling the Westminster with the biggest 
laughs in Town. Mr. Bridie has developed 
his theme into an uproarious three-act play, 
by staging his Brains Trust in an Army 
Recreation Hut against the background of 
the somewhat confused love story of three 
of the Trusters, namely, a temperamental 
artist and his poetess wife and his old school 


- friend, a Doctor of Literature. 


These and a scatter-brained Viscountess, 
together with the local M.P. and the local 
doctor, form the panel of brains ‘gathered 
together by the Rev. William Paris, C.F., 
to entertain the troops. All might have 
gone as is usual with such events had not 


Pa li ie eS = 
Private Jessie Killigrew of the A.T.S, . 
pursued with the relentlessness of a Crusader, 


the answer to her question about marriage. 
A brilliant company has been gathered 
together to put over this grand bit of 


“nonsense, punctuated with the well-known 


shrewd wit of its author. Alastair Sim, who 
dominates as the Chaplain, gives a fine study 
of a typical Bridie character, whose coy 
mannerisms support him through many a 
sticky patch. He has a kind of shadow in 
Jessie, the A.T.S. driver, whose uncom- 
promising outlook on life was bound to be 
an embarrassment to a _ cleric—Margaret 
Barton brings a fierce sincerity to the part. 
As the Bohemian. artist and wife, Wilfred 
Hyde White (who comes from the services, 
and earlier, revue) is splendidly boorish, and 
Angela Baddeley splendidly clear-eyed “and 
muddled by turn. Oliver’Johnston is James 
Mutch, D.Litt., the cuckoo in the artist’s 
nest, and the priceless inanity of Mr. Paris’s 
Brains Trust is safely in the hands of Nuna 
Davey as the Viscountess, Walter Ray as 
the M.P. and O. B. Clarence as the doctor, 
with an outsider in the shape of Jessie’s 
young man Walter (Alec Faversham) to 
point the moral. 
The play which is presented by Robert 
Donat is directed by- Alastair Sim; with 
décor by Michael Warre. _ 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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PICTURES 
BY 
JOHN 
VICKERS 


“In short, I am 
master of the situ- 
ation.” 


RALPH RICHARDSON as Peer Gynt in Act II 


(a4 a) 
ee Gynt AT THE NEW THEATRE 


HE first three productions of the Old 
Vic Theatre Company’s season at the 
New Theatre have demonstrated in brilliant 
fashion that even in the sixth year of war 
the London theatre has vitality and a new 
outlook. Two months ago we featured 
Arms and the Man, the second production, 
and in the following pages present in 
pictures Peer Gynt and Richard III. 
Ibsen’s remarkable morality play, the 
inaugural production, Peer Gynt, was a 
happy choice, both because it has been 
produced rarely in this country and also 
because it gives the leading actor and the 
producer unusual dramatic possibilities. 
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Ralph Richardson (with the performance of 
his career) and Tyrone Guthrie have 
seized the opportunity with both hands. 
This production has a rare haunting quality 
and the additional delight of Grieg’s lovely 
music. No praise could be too high for 
the brilliant performances of each member 
of the Company. The translation is by 
Norman Ginsbury with setting and costumes 
by Reece Pemberton and orchestra con- 
ducted by Herbert Menges. 

The three productions, Peer Gynt, Arms 
and the Man and Richard III are playing 
alternately at the New and no theatregoer 
can afford to miss any one of them. 


(Right) : 


Peer, exiled from the 
village after his mad 
prank in running off 
with the bride at the 
wedding, begins the 
strange adventures 
of his life when he 
encounters. the 
treacherous Green 
Woman. 


Margaret Leighton as 
the Green Woman. 


° m 


Peer: Bang, I fired. The buck came bump among 
the boulders. 


The opening scene in Act I. The young 
Peer Gynt, who lives with his widowed 
mother Aase in a mountain village in 
Norway, is a swaggering youth, given to 
much boasting about his imaginary exploits 
up in the mountains. Aase endures her 
errant son’s wild pranks with fortitude. 


Sybil Thorndike as Aase. 


Pcer: Is your father reli ? Are you the same 


Peer falls in love with Solveig, a fellow 
guest at a village wedding. 


ce Redman as Solveig. 


Troll King: Til cut out your left eye. 


Led on by the Green Woman, Peer finds himself among the strange shapes and shadows 

of the trolls. The Troll King himself, revolting head of the supernatural and mischievous 

beings much feared by ihe Norwegian peasants, taunts Peer during the frenzy of a 
weird dance. 


Nicholas Hannen as the Troll King. 


Peer: You'll always be cared for, you’il never be Peer; Thank you, dear, for all that you gave me; 
d. The thrashings and the k , too. 


Peer discovers Solveig for a fleeting moment The moving scene depicting the death of 
outside the hut in the forest. Aase. 


Cotton: What do you hope to | 


with your money ? 


The opening scene to Act II, | 
Africa. Peer, middle-aged, se 
made and _ self-satisfied, ente 
tains a group of business frienc 


(ZL. - to: R.x=| Sydney. Latter 

Cotton, Morris Sweden as Ball 

and Nicholas Hannen as Ve¢ 
Eberkopf.) 


Peer: No soul? Then Vll-get y 
one, 


Peer next becomes an amusi 
desert potentate and is se 
here with his voluptuous 
empty-headed slave, who aft 
wards deserts him. 


Vida Hope as Anitra. 


Hussein: I’m a pen. Come, slit me. 
Above and below, the strange scenes depicting an asylum of lunatics at the end of the 
§ Pp § 


second Act, in which, as in the Troll King’s court scene, Robert Helpmann has directed 

the groupings. Above, Nicholas Hannen as Hussein and MHarcourt Williams as 

Begriffenfeldt. Below, the dramatic curtain of the second Act, showing Peer crowned by 
the lunatics as Emperor of Self. 


Long Live the Emperor of Self! 


Strange Passenger: Have ya 
ever seen anyone hanged: ¢ 
drowned ? 


The ship scene at th 

opening of the third Act 

Peer, now an old man, i 
returning to Norway. 


George Relph as th 
Strange Passenger. 


Peer: There’s the outer laye 
all bruised and broken. 


Back among the scenes a 
his boyhood where hi 
finds his name is but ; 
legend and the people h 
knew long since dead 
Peer ruminates as h 
peels an onion, finding i 
heartless, like his ow 
lite. 


Button-moulder: And ther 
fore, my friend, you'll b 
melted down, 


The impressive scen 
between Peer and th 
Button-moulder, the sym 
bolic figure who. er 
counters the disillusione 
and unhappy old ma 
But the last word is no 
with the Button-moulder 
for Solveig, the love 

his youth, has waited fo 
Peer through the lon 

years. 


(Laurence Olivier as th 
Button-moulder.) 


Richard: Why, I can smile and murder whiles I smile. 


LAURENCE OLIVIER as Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. 


HIRD production of the Old Vic reper- 
tory is Richard III, which has registered : 
another big success and a_ tremendous 1C ar 


personal triumph for Laurence Olivier. John 
Burrell’s production is brilliant,»while Morris 
Kestelman’s décor, the costumes by Doris AT THE 
Zinkeisen and music by Herbert Menges are 

impressive in the extreme. Once again 

skilful team work makes this a drama of NEW THEATRE 
exciting and sustained action: a Shakes- 
pearean production of which London might 
well have been proud in the most extrava- 

gant days of peace. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 


(Right) : 
Elizabeth : vy lord of Gioucester, I have too long borne 
Your blunt upbraidings and your bitter scoffs. 
Margaret Leighton as Elizabeth, Queen of Edward 
IV, who well knows herself to be another possible 
victim of Gloucester’s. intrigues. 


(Below) : 
Margaret : Long mayst thou live to wail thy children’s 
Ss 
Adi eec another, as I see thee now, 
Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art stall’d in 
mine! 

Sybil Thorndike, as Margaret, once banished widow 
of Henry VI, lashes Elizabeth and the assembled 
court with her dire curse, sparing least of all the 
villainous Gloucester. (Left, Michael Warre as 
Lord Hastings and Nicholas Hannen as the Duke 


of Buckingham.) 


(Left) : 
Anne: Rest you, whiles If 
lament King Henry’s 


Joyce Redman as Lady) 
Anne, widow of Edward,, 
Prince. of Wales, son off 
Henry VI, accompanies her 
father-in-law’s body on the 
journey to Chertsey. Shep 
encounters Gloucester in a 
London street, but he, the 
cause of her sorrows, knows} 
how to turn the edge of her 
embittered hatred. 


Right) : 
Edward: Come, Hastings, help me to my 
closet. 


he King (Harcourt Williams) is 
tricken down on hearing the nev 

of the death in the Tower of his 
brother, the Duke of Clarence. He 
had just issued a reprieve, but 
Gloucester had sent instead hired 
assassins to murder the unhappy 

prisoner. 


(Below) : 


Gloucester welcomes his 

nephews, the Prince of Wales and 

the Duke of York, who, following 

the death of the King, are now the 

only claimants for the crown he 
covets. : 


(George Relph as Cardinal 

Bouchier, Maurice Nicholas as the 

Duke of York and Bay White as 
Prince of Wales.) 


York: I pray you, uncle, vive me this dagger. 


Gloucester : 


little 


cousin ? 


with all my. heart. 


y NATHAN 


(Right) : 

Buckingham: Tomorrow may it please 
you to be crowned ? 
Richard’s triumph is nearly com- 
plete when thanks to Buckingham’s 
clever organisation the Mayor and 
people of London beseech Richard 
to be King. (Charles Leno as the 
Lord Mayor of London, and (right 
of window) Sydney Tafler as 
Catesby.) 


COSTU 


Richard: Look how I am bewitch’d: behold mine arm 
Is, like a.blasted sapling, wither’d up. 
Richard, now Lord Protector, summons a Council 
Talking wildly of a court faction bent on achievin| 
his death by witchcraft and other evil means, h| 
implicates the unlucky Hastings, whose head hl 


demands then and there. 
(Left) : 
Hastings: O Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curse 
Is lighted on poor Hastings’ wretched head. | 
Hastings is led away from the Council Chamber b) 
Lord Lovel and Sir Richard Ratcliffe (Tony Keare 
and Morris Sweden). 


Buckingham: Then I salute you 
with this royal title : 


Long live King Richard, 
land’s worthy. kit 


Richard, with an air of virtu- 
ous solemnity, is persuaded, 
not without difficulty, to 
sume the onerous role of 
monarch. 


(Right) : 
Blizabeth: Go, go, poor soul, I 
envy not thy glory. 


Tragic victims of Richard’s 
evil schemes, Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Duchess of 
York plead in vain to see 
the young princes who are 
confined in the Tower. The 
unhappy Lady Anne, now 
Duchess of Gloucester, learns 
that Richard is King and 
that she must journey to 
Westminster to be crowned 
his Queen. 


(Nancy Nevinson as_ the 

Duchess of York and Peter 

Howell as the Marquis of 
Dorset.) 


(Above) : 

King Richard receives the 

sceptre and orb, after his 
coronation. 


t: Alfred Gray .as 
Lord Stanley.) 


(Left) : j 
Richard at .sayest thou 
Speak suddenly, be brief. | 


Buckingham finds tt : 
king in an ill humoug 
when he asks his reward 
for services rendered—the 
promised earldom o| 
Hereford. Richard ig! 
nores his request, hig 
mind busy with the many 
dangers that now_ besej 
him. The Marquis of 
Dorset has fled to thé 
Earl of Richmond, young 
Prince Edward still lives} 
He must murder the 
princes and marry thei 
sister, first having if 
noised abroad that Anné 
the Queen is fatally ill! 
Only thus can he bolster 
up the tottering throne. 


Richard: My con- 

science hath a 

thousand several 
to 


Nemesis _ over- 
takes the tyrant 
on Bosworth 
Pete de cal. hie 
ghosts of all 
those he has 
murdered rise 
up to torment 
him as he sleeps 
uneasily the 
night before the 
battle. 


(Right) : 
Richmond: Then in the name of God and 


all these rights, ae 
Advance your standards, draw your willing 


swor 
The Earl of Richmond, assured of the 


worthiness of his cause, rallies his 
men for the battle. 


Ye 


th 


iy 


Yi 


(Left) : 
Richmond: I promise you my heart. is very jocund 
In the remembrance of so fair a dream. 


ts have passed before Richmond’s 


Those same g 
of victory. 


tent, encouraging him with high hop 


Henry, Earl of Richmond.) 


(Ralph Richardson a 


Richmond : 


Let them not live to taste this land’s increase 

That would with treason wound this fair land’s peace! 
Now civil wounds are stopp‘d, peace lives again: 

That she may long live here, God gs amen! 


The closing moments of ‘the play. 
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Whispers from the Wings 
by LOOKER ON 
T 


HERE are some actresses we ‘‘ love to 
have about the place,’’ so to speak. 
Vera Pearce is such a one, as all who have 
heard the applause that greets her first 
appearance in Three’s a Family, will agree. 
The West End theatre has not been quite 
the same without her this past year or two: 
London has not forgotten her side-splitting 
performances in Yes, Madam, Please 
Teacher, Wild Oats and Fun and Games, to 
name but a few. 
I was surprised to hear that Miss Pearce 
has been at her Knightsbridge flat all the 
time—right through the blitz and the flying 


VERA 
PEARCE 


who returns to 
the West End 
with a | fine 
comedy perform- 
ance in Three's} 
a Family, is seen <8 
on the right as 
Irma, inthe 
opening moments . 

of the play. 


Vickers 


bombs. For although she is Australian and 
began her stage career out there at the early 
age of four (I have seen two delightfully 
solemn portraits of the infant Vera, and 
another equally serious, when as a charming, 
wide-eyed and sylph-like young lady she was 
delighting Australia with a glamorous per- 
formance as Zakrab-al-Kulub in Chu Chin 
Chow), it is London she loves and look upon 
as home, and that no doubt is why London 
loves her! 

I was having tea with her at the Saville, 
in a dressing room bright with a magnificent 
array of autumn flowers. It was so comfort- 
able and cheerful I could have stayed all the 
evening. Miss Pearce told me how delighted 
she is to be back in the theatre. She is 
enjoying every moment of ‘her first 
‘straight ’’ play in the West End, and the 
sustained laughter from the other side of the 
footlights is like music in her ears. I was 
soon under the spell of her magnetic person- 
ality as we talked of this and that and 
indulged in some delicious cream buns of 
pre-war quality (‘‘ I shall never be slim with 
these things about,’’ said Miss Pearce with 
a grin, and added that astonishingly enough 
she never lost an ounce during any of her 
strenuously acrobatic parts). It was, by the 


way, Jack Waller, who is presenting Three’s 
a Family, who was instrumental in bringing 
her over from Australia before she appeared 
in that great success No, No, Nanette 
after the last war. We remarked another 
coincidence in that Jack Buchanan, of whose 
musicals Miss Pearce has the happiest 
memories, is now also playing one of his 
rare—if not his first—straight parts in the 
West End, in The Last of Mrs. Cheyney at 
the Savoy. 

Then by way of some more homely sub- 
jects, like war-time cooking, dogs and 
parrots (Miss Pearce is a great animal-lover) 
we came back to the realisation that the 
evening performance was near at hand! I 
left her with the cockles of my heart warmed 
by her unaffected friendliness. The pleasure 
of seeing the new comedy was still to come. 

I haven’t had the chance yet of telling 
Miss “Pearce that not for years have I 
laughed so much as at her absurd antics in 
the Put-U-Up scene, nor of letting her know 
what a joy it was to listen to her magni- 
ficent voice as it reached every corner of the 
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theatre. Not a word was lost for all the 

audience’s uncontrollable laughter. It was 

a grand performance. 

New Shows of the Month 
(Continued from page 10) 

°** Daughter Janie ’’ 

mais play has travelled a long way 


across the Atlantic to give us a noisy 
picture of American juvenile precocity which 
amuses in moments, but is something of a 
strain for a full evening. Janie Colburn, 
aged sixteen, is mature enough for emotional] 
entanglements with boys. The event that 
amuses our deep sympathy with her parents 
is a wild party to a crowd of soldiers. If 
this is how American children treat their 
parents’ homes, let us be grateful for the 
ocean between. Such an extended charade 
by many youngsters is played with high 
spirits and robust energy, but at least the 
authors could spare the tag at the end in 
which Janie solemnly justifies her behaviour 
as war entertainment for troops. Ian 
Fleming, Mercia Swinburne, Ronald Simp- 
son and Lydia Sherwood are the adult 
quartette, on whose easy and pleasant 
effacement before such a storm of juvenility 
our eyes rest gratefully. Betty Blackler is 
enfant terrible, well worth her hush money, 
Maureen Glynne contrives to be pleasant as 
the outrageous Janie. Certainly a play for 
young people, who will like or dislike it 
intensely, while their parents can only 
wonder. 1a a Be 


Somerset Maugham’s amusing play The 
Breadwinney was revived with success at the 
Arts Theatre on October 19th, with Denys 
Blakelock as the stockbroker, Constance 
Lorne as his wife, and Ernest Jay as his 
friend. 


Swaebe 
ANGELA BADDELEY who gives another finished VIVIENNE BENNETT who is Sir Cedric Hq 
performance in James Bridie’s brilliant new play, It wicke’s leading lady in Edward Percy’s G 
Depends What You Mean at the Westminster, in which Plague of London melodrama, The House 


she stars with Alastair Sim. the Bridge. 


“ Bird in Hand’’—Herbert Lomas is again delighting audiences visiting Bird in Hand, now 
50th performance, at the St. Martin’s Theatre, by his fine performance i 
innkeeper Thomas Greenleaf, the réle which he created when the play wai 
Theatre in 1928. Ivor Barnard is also in his original part of Mr. Blanquet, the little sardine salesman.| 
The fun reaches its climax as Thomas Greenleaf explains his philosophy of life in general and his views 
on marriage in particular at the late night inquiry instituted in Beverley’s bedroom. by the well-meaning 
K.C.—Ambrose Godolphin. L to R: Felicity Lyster (Joan Greenleaf), Kathleen Boutail (Mrs Greenleaf), 
Herbert Lomas (Thomas Greenleaf), Ivor Barnard (Mr. Blanquet),- Frith Banbury (Cyril Beverley) and 

George Bishop (Godolphin K.C.) ; ; ; 
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i past its} 
the stolid Gloucestershire 
as first produced at the Royalty) 


-~ 


- for Art’s sake; 
thé Box Office, 


: 
3 
2 
[ 


ACK | in the reiphtics that young Ameri- 
can actress, Elizabeth Robins, sought 
nm ally to conquer London. Having starred 
successfully in her own country with James 
O’Neill and Edwin Booth, she was anxious 


to repeat her triumphs in the West-End. 


Believing Tree knew the topes as well as 
any other actor in the metropolis, she 
sought him out to enquire the name of a 
Teliable agent. Tree’s historic reply is 
recorded in six words : ““ You are your own 


_ best agent.”’ 


Times have changed during the swbse- 
quent half-century. Since the days of 


- Elizabeth Robins the theatre has become 


highly commercialised. There is no Art 
it is all Art for the sake of 
and ih consequence the 
Agent has become one of the most signifi- 
cant figures in the modern theatre. He is 
the man-in-the-know, and artists bent on 
scaling the heights don’t get very far up 


~ without him. 


4 
Life in the theatre is often referred to 


; ‘as Show Business because the Box Office 
_ has become the prime concern of every 


_ manager or showman. 


2 


If it is possible to 
‘present a play that is a work of art and 


- at the same time a commercial proposition, 


the manager will do so; but before he 


~ worries his head about the esthetic value 


of the play he asks himself whether it really 
ds a commercial proposition. 
making possibilities of a play are always 
easier to assess than the artistic merits, and 


as it is the financial success of a play that 


keeps the theatre open, it means that the 
people who pull the strings and have the 


- final say are hard-headed business men. 


actor, 


The artist in the theatre, whether he be 
dramatist or scene-designer, has to 


~ deal with these business men, and as he is 
_ often something ofa dreamer to whom the 


j 


- world of art is more real than the. world 


of business, he calls in an Agent to epee 


me the business side of his career. 


_ The Agent is a business man with a rare 


“understanding of the artistic temperament. 
In many cases he~is an ex-actor who dis- 


covers it more profitable- to find jobs for 


3 consulting the actor himself. 


_ others than for himself. 


He understands 
the whims of artists and makes allowances, 
for unconventional behaviour that would 
thever be tolerated in the cold world of 
commerce. He knows his actor-client so 
thoroughly that he is able to speak to 
managers on his behalf, almost without 
He knows his 


- Capabilities as an artist; he knows which 


pars will suit him, as well as which are 
_ best accepted and rejected; for, unlike the 
“actor, he can stand detached and with his 


; imaginative eye see a complete design for 


ultimate stardom, 
On the heels of an initial success in a 


by Eric Johns 


The money- ~ 


spectacular part an actor may be offered a 
less suitable part at a very good salary, 


and after years of drudgery in provincial 


repertory theatres he may be more than 
tempted to grasp the offer with both hands. 
But the Agent, seeing the whole situation 
dispassionately, says NO! The playing of 
such a part would disappoint the public 
and the press, and might for ever bar the 
way to stardom. The Agent even suggests 
a period out of the public eye, rather than 


an unfortunate appearance in an unsuitable. 


vehicle. 

When the actor is not playing the Agent 
is busier than ever. With a clear assess- 
ment of his client’s acting capabilities, as 
well as his commercial value, he keeps. his 
eye open for a suitable part and pounces 
upon it like a hawk when the occasion 
arises, doing all in his power to secure it 
for his particular artist. 


Some of the more sensitive artists, dete ; 
all their verve on the stage, could never 


look for work themselves.. They would find 
it degrading to canvass managers’ 
seeking a job. Their artistic temperament 


would be mortified at the mere thought of 


it, and their work on the stage might be 


adversely affected by contemplating the 
ordeal of having to look for a new job at 


the end of each run. 

On the other hand, it is so much easier 
for an Agent to blow the client’s trumpet 
and to suggest his name to managements 
who might otherwise fail to consider him 
for a part in their productions. All that 
part of the game, likely to make a sensitive 
artist hot under the collar, is done for him 
by another. 

Normally the popular actor is so busy 
competing with his stage rivals that he has 
little or no additional time to cope with 
the business people, of the profession. 


Having an Agent to mould his career and’ 


to advise him on his next move and: his 
next part, he can devote his time off-stage 


to perfecting his art instead of touting for 


new jobs. 

Once the part has been landed, the Agent 
can be of enormous assistance to the artist. 
All those irritating and often embarrassing 
interviews concerning the discussion of 
salary, wardrobe and billing are attended 
to by the Agent on the artist’s behalf. It 
is the Agent who fights the battle and takes 
all the knocks, 
up to him to get the best terms, for he 
takes 10 per cent. of the artist’s salary for 
the duration of the run, or maybe over a 
period of years. 

Billing is of tremendous importance. 
When the public sees an actress’s name in 
letters as large, or even larger, than the 


name of the play, they are persuaded that ~ 


she is a star before they enter the theatre, 
(Continued overleaf) 


offices, 


but at the same time it is, 


: HOGS SEER Z ertle Sa 
A : ey .. same message : Victory is” close!” - E 
i [ ‘Tarasova went on to describe incidents 
Portrait of a Famous of bravery she had met with at the front. _ 
Soviet Actress 3 - It was fascinating. She had then to Bae | i 


; by MIKHAIL ALEXANDROV x a strict punctuality. 
ie In the evening we went to see ee 
PDURING the war, Alla Tarasova, with pJaying the lead in Chekhov’s Three Sister 
a group of Moscow Art Theatre actors, The lights in the theatre were slowly extin-_ 

has been appearing frequently and for guished, and the curtain bearing the emblem | 


extended periods for the army within very of the theatre—the famous sea- gull—rises — 
- close range of the front. She recently slowly. 


returned to Moscow, and Vladimir Musinov Only after ane performance, very Tete <i n 
(photo correspondent) and I called at her the evening, does Alla Tarasova relax. H 
home, conan Then she either reads or simply rests on n 
her couch and chats to her mother. 4 

Alla Tarasova thinks herself a fortunate 
person. Her dreams of going on the stage 
have been fully realised, and also her —_ 


Z 


to have a full and creative life. 


Actor’s Ally (Cont. from previous page) 
so it is up to the artist to annexe as many | 
square inches of the bill as possible for her — 
own name. An Agent can obviously fight — 
much harder than the player, who would 
only lose her own dignity by protesting too | 
much. = | 

An Agent whose eye is only on his dom 
mission can be a menace to an artist’ 
career, being liable to sign up his clie 
indiscriminately for any job, such as lo: 
provincial or colonial tours, merely to reap 
the 10 per cent. over a consecutive period | 
of a year or more. The money- grabbing — 

We found her in an excellent mood, as Agent never considers whether the accept-_ 
she had just spoken to her husband, a ance of such a job jeopardises his client’s~ 
‘Major-General of the Red Air Force on ‘the career; he leaps at the first offer of money 
western front, on the ‘phone. that comes along, and finally looks for a 
_ “I hardly ever see my husband,”’ she new client when the old one is no longer — 
_ said, “‘and when I get a chance to speak in demand, through being regarded as 


SS 


LA TARASOVA, People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R., 
at -home. 


AL 


_ to him I’m very happy.” second-rate artist, owing to unwise choice 
‘From the adjoining room a child’s voice of parts. 

could be heard. In this industrialised art the perfec 
“©The little one has awakened at last,’ Agent is the buffer between the artist and 
_ ‘smiled Tarasova. ‘‘ You don’t know my _ the tougher elements of the business. “Hef 
grandchild, do you? I'll introduce you.’’ will boost his client, secure the best réles_ 

~ “* Grandchild?’’ I asked in astonishment. ~ for him, and Hkewise protect his interes 

— ““You mean daughter, surely.”’ If the client has star potentialities t 

_ ““No,’’ replied Tarasova, ‘‘ there are_ Agent sees that he attains stardom an 


four generations of Tarasovs in this apart- helps him to remain at star height, even” 

“ment, and I can’t for the life of me recon- keeping his name green when he happens 
- cile myself to the fact that I’m a grand- to be away from the West-End for leng gthy 
mother. But that’s a fact. My son Alexei, periods, either filming in Hollywood ese 
a student of the diplomatic faculty of the touring in the Provinces. 

Moscow University, has become a father!’’ The Agent is the star’s Guide, Philosopher 
___ We became acquainted with two-year-old, and Friend, Only the fittest survive in the 
black-eyed Alla Tarasova, named after her world of the theatre, and more than anyon 

young grandmother. Leonila Tarasova, the the Agent helps the artist to avoid th 
-actress’s mother, brought-her in. pitfalls infesting the steep path to stardo 

J asked the artist to describe some of her championing his cause even in the darkes 
meetings at the front with the Red Army. hour, and so bringing success within th 

“My regular trips to the front with the grasp of one who might otherwise fall 
Moscow Art Theatre groups are my greatest — the wayside and never be heard of by 
source of inspiration and satisfaction. What playgoing pave. 
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BRERHAPS of all Fokine’s ballets Carnaval 
is the one most dependent for its atmos- 
phere on subtlety of interpretation, and an 
“appreciation by the dancers of the pattern 
and style of the ballet as a whole. It is a 
‘balanced and stylised piece of machinery in 
which every cog should be as finely inter- 
related as Fokine’s choreography and Bakst’s 
designs are inter-related with Schumann’s 
music. In the theme of this ballet, an 
imaginative expression of the spirit and 
_ period of the music, the mischief and gaiety 
of the Commedia del Arte are combined with 
the romance of an early Victorian ball, and 
although, apart from the essential sense of 
“‘style,’’ most of the characters admit of 
more than one interpretation, perhaps the 
ideal performance is’ thé one in which the 
dancers most successfully blend the glittering 
and the lyrical. There is wistfulness as well 
as lightness in Fokine’s conception for those 
_ who will probe beneath its shining surface; 
in the sudden grave interlacing beauty of-the 
dance of the three deserted girls, a serenely 
beautiful invention based on the pas de 
bourrée, in the tender charm of the entrance 
of Harlequin and Columbine, his arm pro- 
tectively encircling her waist and his slow 
steps beating a contrapuntal measure beside 
her demure little run on full point, in the 
~ pale and woebegone figure of Pierrot, humour 
- touched with pain, a Don Quixote whom 
romance eternally eludes. 


- It is because the dancers capture this 
lyrical and romantic undercurrent that I 
prefer the new Sadler’s Wells production of 
_ Carnaval at the Princes Theatre to some 
_ Russian performances I have seen of far more 

brilliant precision. The ensemble work is 

occasionally ragged, and not all of the 

danseuses have the necessary Dresden china 
- daintiness and style; but the youthfulness, 
- the gaiety and the mockery are without heart- 
lessness, only the forlorn isolation of Pierrot, 
continually ignored and forgotten, carries a 
sting. .If this more English interpretation of 
the ballet differs from that of the Russian 
original (a critic has referred to Karsavina’s 
* Columbine as ‘‘ a heartless coquette ’’ and to 
_ Nijinsky’s Harlequin as ‘‘one lively as 
Mercury and maliciously mischievous as 
Tyl’’) it is perfectly in the spirit of 
Schumann’s music and has its own charm. 
Margot Fonteyn as Columbine and Alexis 
-Rassine as Harlequin are well matched in 
lightness and grace; there is warmth and 
sweetness in her happiness, and though his 
dancing is less faultless in finish and: less 
musical than hers his gay, lithe fluency of 
“movement and neat wit are always attrac- 
“tive. The company is happy in possessing 
three Chiarinas—Pamela May, Beryl Grey 
and Moira Shearer—of quite exceptional 
loveliness, elegance and grace, and Pauline 
Clayden’s Papillon, radiant in white 
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< Carnaval” Revived 4, sory wianson- 


organdie, is very well danced although it 
lacks the imponderable, airy flutter of the 


true butterfly. Of the smaller parts Gordon 


Hamilton’s elderly beau has a crisp and 
choleric humour and Julia Farron’s Estrella 
has beautiful style. The key to the ballet, 
however, is Pierrot, though it is a-key that 
has been lost in recent years when the part 
has become negligible or an exaggerated 
grotesque. Robert Helpmann plays it, as it 
was played by its creator Adolph Bolm, as 
a figure of tragedy, with the result that the 
ballet gains that touch of humanity and 
pathos without which it tends to be a purely 
superficial flirtatious frolic. With a white 
face of haunting sadness and great black 
mournful dabs of eyes, Helpmann touches in 
the details with a gentle restraint and his 
little wry smile of resignation, when he 
realises the butterfly, like all his dreams, has 
escaped him, is movingly imagined. 

The fresh, bright, paintbox colours of 
Bakst’s décor and costumes have been 
reproduced with care, and one’s only criti- 
cism is that Columbine’s crinoline is of too 
schoolgirlish a shortness. 


Prisoner -of-War Plays 


Of the greatest interest are these pictures received 
by one of our readers from Warrant Officer A. 
Nankivell of the Royal Artillery, who has been a 
prisoner of war since May, 1940. They show scenes 
from two plays :—At the top, a tense moment from 
Patrick WHamilton’s thriller Rope, and below, a 
scene from The Wind and the Rain, both produced 
this year at Prisoner-of-War Camp M-Stammlager 
XXB. Considering the conditions under which the 
players must have worked, no praise could be too 
high for the obvious effectiveness of their effort. 


‘Broad 


West Country Play — / 


sear 
+= 


bree 


IGHTY year old Eden Philpotts ‘(of 
"~ Farmer's Wife fame), who has written 
so many stage plays, proved once again that 
he is equally at home in the newer medium 
of radio with his broadcast play Brown- 
berry on October 28th. Cast with West 
country actors and actresses, listeners were 


this time satisfied with the authenticity of © 


the accents and to lend further local colour 
the play was produced in the B.B.C.s Bristol 


~studios by Miss Barbara Burnham. 


Brownberry is as usual set in Devonshire, 


‘the country which Philpotts knows and 


loves so well. 

I strongly recommend those who missed 
this programme to, be sure to listen to the 
repeat to be given shortly. 


Unorthodox Technique 

Gordon Glover, well-known as a radio 
playwright possessing advanced. ideas of 
technique, scored another success last month 
with his playlet Farewell Captain Jacoby. 
Peter Creswell, who produced, employed 


' unusual multiple-narration methods which in 


a longer play would tend to irritate, but in 
this half-hour character study aroused 


curiosity and lent suspense to a plot idea 


which otherwise might have seemed slight. 
Molly Rankin played the young lower- 
middle-class girl with just the correct degree 
of slovenly speech; holding the listener’s 
sympathy and maintaining the illusion of 
versimilitude cleverly. 
Malcolm Graeme, I thought, rather sur- 


% prisingly failed to make quite the best of 
' the name part. 


Charles Dickens 

Bleak House, rated by many as the most 
lovable of Charles Dickens’ books, has been 
adapted as a radio serial by Mabel (Mrs. 
Buggins) Constanduros and the talented 
Howard Agg, who, besides writing for the 
radio, is a stage playwright and producer 
for the B.B.C. Overseas Services. 

Howard Agg and Mabel Constanduros, 
both old hands at radio drama, have been 
working on this. epic adaptation’ since 
February endeavouring to prune down the 
number of characters and episodes. Despite 
the efforts of these experts there still remain 
sixty characters and the serial will run for 
thirteen weekly instalments. 


ast Drama at Random 


~ by CYRUS ANDR 
The task of clarifying the book for t 


} 


radio must have been onerous on account of | 
the complexity of plot and large number 
of characters, but both adaptors say that 
they found it absorbingly interesting and, 


Pus 


(Left) : 


HOWARD AGG ~ 
who with Mabel Con: 
standuros is respon- 
sible for the delightful | 
; radio adaptation of 
i Dickens’ Bleak House. 
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(Photo by courtesy 4 
of the B.B.C.) 


well worth while. For the purpose of the 
radio play, the entire story is told as a-diary 
kept by Esther Summerson, thus avoiding 
what the adaptors feel to be the clumsy 
device of a narrator proper. =H 
. Each week Esther, played by Angela 
Baddeley, recapitulates the preceding instal- 
ments and Mabel Constanduros will herself 
take the part of Miss Flite. “4 


November Selection } 

Among the November plays which, though | 
varied, seem to be worthwhile, we have a 
radio thriller Study in Arrogance by | 
Margaret Gore-Brown. This is about a man 
who goes mad after murdering his wife and 
being unable to get rid of the body. I am) 
relieved to observe that this nightmare-) 
inducing play is being broadcast on Saturday 
afternoon. ! 

A date for music lovers -to note is! 
November 10th when an adaptation by | 


Edward Sackville-West of L’Arlesienne is | 
to be broadcast. An outstanding feature of | 
this two-hour play is, ot course, the very | 
attractive incidental music by Bizet. | 

Seaton’s Aunt. on November  12th—an| 
adaptation by Alec Macdonald of the story | 
by Walter de la Mare—should be interesting | 
though morbid in theme. It tells how a| 
school-boy’s life is completely dominated by 
his aunt who has a strong and uncanny | 
personality and ultimately drives him to his) 


| 
grave. 4 


‘THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
: JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects—ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 
& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 
may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special Coaching for Public 
Speaking. The School remains open in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 3 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration } 
Council). 
Prospectus and all further information post free from : 
W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary. : 
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Playwrights 


in Battledress” 
_ INTERESTING NEW DRAMA GROUP 


HE second World War has differed in 
many respects from its predecessor, but 


_way in which increased prominence has been 
- given to the intellectual needs of the fight- 
- ing men. It has been realised that because 
- a man is wearing battledress he does not 
~ lose his personality and individualism, that 
_ he is still capable of thinking for himself. 
- _ It is with this in mind that E.N.S.A. and 
C.E.M.A. are striving to satisfy a demand 
for entertainment of every kind. In this 
task they are charged w ith a great responsi- 
_ bility, in so far that they can, by the type 
: of entertainment they provide, influence the 
_ trend towards a higher Standard of intellec- 
tual appreciation. 
All this, however, admirable and praise: 
~ worthy as it undoubtedly is, is not enough. 
_ There is another aspect to be considered. 
There are many who are not content to 
merely sit back, to look and listen, but who 
4 want to do something themselves—to write, 
_ to express themselves. Not only are there 
Z many established authors and playwrights 
- in the Forces, but there is a vast untapped 
number of men and women who have never 
~seen their work in print, people whose work 
is not necessarily lacking in- promise by 
“reason of having failed to achieve publica- 
tion. 
It is primarily for these aspiring dramatic 
__writers that the Forces Writer Circle has 
formed a Drama Group. The Circle itself 
- is a most active concern and covers. all 
forms of literary work. The membership 
- contains many familiar names as well as a 
number of young writers who are rapidly 
becoming known for their refreshingly 
individualistic work. 
The Circle Drama Group is the result of 
a number of requests, and it is the inten- 
tion to cover the entire range of dramatic 
interests, including the stage, screen and 
_ radio. 
More people are writing to-day than 
ever before, and it is a habit that will 
undoubtedly remain when peace comes, 
especially as there will be a great demand 
- for new plays. The plans which are being 
- made for the post-war theatre indicate that 
new playwrights will be encouraged, as also 
- will be script writers for films and broad- 
casting, to make up for the present dearth 
of worth-while plays which’ has arisen, not 
--because of lack of talent but because active 
‘service conditions have prevented many 
‘writers from giving sufficient time and 
concentration to playwriting. 
~ Members of the Circle Drama Group are 
invited to submit their efforts for criticism, 
-and it is hoped to institute a portfolio 
system whereby scripts can be passed from 
(Continued on page 33) 
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THE POPULAR RADIO 
AND STAGE STAR | says: 


“On all my travels — 
Evan Williams | 
shampoo has. 
kept my hair 
in a wonderful 
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for dark hair, 
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natural defences of the body 


Seer assists the 
to repel organisms that cause 


colds. It has been prescribed by 


‘Doctors for many years. 


A 30-day course of Serocalcin 
tablets gives 3 to 4 months im- 


munity in some 8 out of Io cases. 


Existing colds usually respond 


to Serocalcin in 48 hours. 


There are no “drugs” in 


' Serocalcin and no unpleasant 


reactions. It can be given to 
children with perfect 
The immunizing» course of 60 
tablets — 2 daily for 30 days — 

costs 8/5} inc. tax. For existing 
‘ colds — 3 tablets 3 times daily — 
there is a special 20 tablet pack 


price 3/44. 


é If you suffer from colds, ask 
your Doctor or Chemist about 
Serocalcin (Reg. Trade Mark) or 


send 1d. 
“Immunity 


stamp for booklet 
from Colds” 


_ HARWOODS LABORATORIES 


LTD. WATFORD, 


HERTS 


safety. - 


| in Londen, Mr... qc Arthur Rank (the ch 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
chairman’s statement circulated with — 
accounts: ‘ 

The trading profits of the group amo | 


an increase of. £652,243, which you va 
am sure, agree is most satisfactory eve 
though taxation again absorbs the bulk 
the increase. Taking Odeon Theatr 
Limited alone, a trading profit has b 
earned of £1,228,052. The directors rec 
mend the payment of a dividend on t 
Ordinary shares of 20 per cent., less tax. 

In excess of 180,000,000 patrons we 
admitted to our theatres during the year, an | 
increase of 25,000,000 upon the poe 
year, but in spite of this large‘ increase 
~owing to the incidence of heavy ‘taxation, cdl 
our net profits have only increased by the — 
small sum of £9,346, and we believe we ha 
suffered because the allowance for wear a: 
tear which we receive for taxation purposes | 
| is totally inadequate to meet the additional | 
depreciation suffered. We have, neverthe-_ 
less, created reserves to cover the cost 
making good this exceptional Spree as 
soon as we are able. | 

Of ‘gross box office receipts. of som e 
£16, 000,000, £8,000,000 in direct taxation 
has to be paid—approximatcly 50 per Celtey 
consequently it is my considered view that — 
we must look to an alleviation in the enter- 
tainment tax after the end of the presen 
hostilities, particularly when it is borne 
mind that pre-war the approximate pe 
centage of our box office receipts which wei 
in entertainment tax was 13 per. cent 
whereas to-day it is 39 per cent. a 

I look forward to the future and par - 
cularly the post-war years; if industry in— 
this country (including the Entertainmer 
Industry) is allowed to operate under c 
ditions where enterprise receives its 
reward, I am convinced that this count: 
can maintain its great place in the com- 
mercial activities of the world, but it can ~ 
only do so if the industrialists of the coun ¢ 
great and small, can operate freely and 
their _ enterprise receives commensurat : 
reward, : 

In your own company it is our aim to. 
maintain the highest possible standard of 
service to the public both as to the 
material comforts in the theatres and as to 
the entertainment we place before them, and 
we are sure that with such a policy we cal 
face the future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. ._ 


34 
eir efforts’ i. means of the friendly 
nce of their comrades who may, by 
ason of their greater experience, be able 
help to reduce the number of rejection 
s. In this connection, members will 
riodically be asked to dramatise a short 


ry o1 attempt some other similar task ° 


order to broaden their experience and 
lance their sense of ‘‘ theatre ’’ and style 
presentation. 
i further feature will’ be the appearance 
f frequent reports on the latest productions 
and news of forthcoming events, which will 
“be compiled by the organiser, primarily for 
e benefit of members who are stationed 
isolated units or ovetseas. 
The annual subscription to the Forces 
Writer Circle is 2/6, with an entrance fee 
1/-. This entitles members to make use 
f£ all facilities provided by the Circle, 
cluding a free copy by post each month 
£ the Circle bulletin ‘‘ Gunfire.’’ 
Enquiries for membership will be wel- 
omed by the Organiser: Corporal Norman 
Benjafield, The War Office (F.9.c.), 
] perry Circus, , London, C2: 


OK REVIE Ww 
** The Ballet Called Giselle ”’ 


This new book, beautifully illustrated and 
published by the author, Cyril Beaumont, 
+ 21s., provides an exhaustive and meticul- 

analysis, historical and choreographic, of 

he oldest and perhaps most deeply loved 
“of classical ballets. Obviously a work 
nvolving considerable research, it deals with 

ery aspect of the orfginal ‘production a 
entury ago, and is perhaps most valuable to 

the student in its revelation of the librettists’ 
original dramatic intentions. In his criticism 
of modern dancers and performance Mr. 
Beaumont. is inevitably less objective, and 
he omission, from the list of dancers of the 
role of Albrecht, of the name of Robert 
felpmann, who has played the part more 
ten and more regularly than any - other 
ancer in our time and- won high critical 
ppreciation for the exceptional artistry of 
is interpretation, is a flaw in a historical 
cord of this kind. Many, too, will regret 
t Mr. Beaumont is less than fair to the 
erformance of Giselle by Margot Fonteyn, 
ose flowing and lyrica] grace, deep tender- 


© greatest of the past. The performance 

f these two Sadler’s Wells dancers has been 

of the most potent factors, during the 

+ eight years, in raising Giselle to its 

present high level of popularity, and remains 

he most Baas partnership in ret 
i A.W. 
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EQUIPMENT a 
ae every form of ey 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction a 


Used by numerous London and Provincial — 
Theatres. 
long or short periods, also for amateur — 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. — 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. x 
1/5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 


Phone : Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London ° 


‘* LADYSFINGERS’’ — 


A Country Comedy by 
FALKLAND L. CARY 
MORECAMBE Premiere—June, 1944 


“This cleverly written play, in which humour flowed 
freely and easily, and witty epigrams abounded, went 
to continuous laughter,’’—**° Morecambe Press.’ 


Applications—Play Agents; BM/HDC, London, W.C.A- 


“BURNING GOLD” 
“THE ARTIST’S MURDER” ea 
“MURDER at th MINISTRY” 


Agents : S. French, Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2 3 | 


“Susan Richmond” Drama Books 


A Textbook of Stagecraft 
5/3 by Post 


Further Stepx i in Stagecraft 5 
4/- by Post |] 


Write for Our List of Drama Books and our Synoptical 
play list “‘ Plays and their plots ”” 


Le 


DEANE ~~ | 


31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


* HERITAGE _ 


A DRAMATIC PLAY 


4 Male and 4.Women. Cottage Interior Set. 


Play list sent on reccipt of one penny to author: 


: JOAN BRAMPTON, & 
35 RAPHAEL ROAD, HOVE, 3, SUSSEX } 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY.—To Amuse 

ment Caterers. 
invite tenders to be received not later than the — 
14th November, 1944, for the tenancy of the Floral 
Payilion (capacity 1,400), Victoria Gardens, New 
Brighton, for the Season 1945. Forms of Tender,’ 
together with full particulars, may be obtained upon 
application to the Borough Engineer, Town ~Hall, 
Wallasey. The Corporation do not bind themselves 
to. accept the highest or any Tender Ene 
| EVANS, Town Clerk. 


Equipment available on hire for | iy 


The Corporation of Wallasey ~ is 


' Post in Midlands. 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


Plays available to Amateur Societies include . 


LADIES INRETIREMENT YOU CAN'T TAKE IT 

6 female—1 male—1 set WITH YOU 
The perfect amateur 12 male—7 female—1 set 

proposition The famous hose res 
P come 

THE MOON IS DOWN TO KILL A CAT 
John Steinbeck's 
powerful and moying 6 male—4 female—1 set 
drama Brilliant comedy drama 


Available to Amateur Societies 


THE LITTLE FOXES 
by Lillian Hellman ¥ 
The famous Broadway and Westend play and also 


the great film Success which provided Bette Davis 
with one of her most powerful and dramatic roles. 


6 male—4 female—1 set 


“‘A play of shrewd intelligence and abundant 
drama.’’— Sunday Express’’ 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Some One-Act play suggestions : 


BEYOND THE WIDOW OF 
3 male — 1 female HEARDINGAS 7 female 
STAR STUFF HOME CUARD 


Lyrics and Sketches male—2 female 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


OCTOBER 2ist—NOVEMBER 25th 


Four short plays will be 
presented each 
Saturday, at 2.30 p.m. 


Vir. HENRY CASS 
2/- and 1/< 


Adjudicator : 
Admission : 


Full particulars from : 
Stage Director, 28, Commercial Street, E.1 


FRENCH’S 


-THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


“and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1944) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


rom eae 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, 'W. C. 2 


RTIST required, experienced in screen, stage 

or display mannequin make-up, for finishing 
and colouring shop window display mannequins. 
Write Box B.10. 


Ween by important Film Producing Company 
an lmployee with taste to act as Set. Dresser. 
Stage experience necessary. 


Film experience an 
asset. Apply Box No. D.15, i 
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AMATEUR STAGE 


N October the Peoples’ Aaa 

Society ; brought their first production to 
London, in the shape of James R. Gregson’s 
play The Rochdale Pioneers. It should be! 
explained that P.E.S., now two years old: 
stands for a co- operative effort to build an 
organisation to finance and launch plays of 
every type. Its initial shareholders . 


of Co-operative Societies and “ individuals 
interested in developing some sounder link 
than speculative box office between the 
people and their ee meee 

With co-operation as. a orang motif of 
P.E.S., it was to be expected that Mr. 
Gregson’ s play at the Unity Theatre would) 
plead a special cause. In truth, it does so, 
but this Yorkshire dramatist, close though 
he may be to his people, has more than a 
nodding acquaintance with the stage. =a 
his play, in five somewhat unevenly balanced 
scenes, mitigates the ardours of a co-oper- 
ative gospel with a fair share of humanity. | 
His story is of the founding of the first ¢o-| 
operative store by working people, and) 
although he denies us the stage picture of} 
that first shop, his description by eye witness) 
is on the whole convincing. The argument} 
may be a little forced here and there, but 
his cast, mixed amateur and _professional, 
attacked the play with virility and skill.| 
No half measures, praise be, about this) 
acting or production. 

Whether, at this theatre, the audience wan 
by its nature more than half won before the 
curtain rose is a point to be stated but not 
laboured. What can be said in all fairness 
is that P.E.S. embodies an idea, and to its 
future working out in the theatre there will 
be numerous Tareieered witnesses. z 

| 

Ae B. PRIESTLEY’S They Came toa » Cig 

has found its way to the amateur 

stage. North London Players attracted an 

audience of nearly 500 with it at the 
Cripplegate Theatre in October. 

Anglo-Arts (Drama) Club chose Winter’s 
We at the Cross Roads for their October 
production. 

Slough Amateur Repertory League opened 
its fourth season in September at the Social 
Centre with Ginsbury’s Viceroy Sarah. 
The October production was Turners’ The 
Lilies of the Field, given by Farnham Royal 
Players. <A play is given each Monday to 
December 11th, when the annual one-act 
festival is held, with Mr. J. Wilton Anstey 
as adjudicator. Here is the list of autumn 


a 


productions : — 

Dangerous Company, ‘‘ Alloysians ’’: The 
Late “Christopher Bean, Slough Centre 
Players; Juno and the Paycock, Windsor 


Theatre Guild; A Murder has been Arranged, 
Denham Players; For the Love. of Mike. 


Intal Company; Suspect, Farnham Roya 
Players. 


nee Tah es Up the 


READER in Swansea writes to defend the Principality against the charges 
made by, our contributor, and we give extracts from his letter below. 
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(Challenge — 


; To the Editor, 
Tam _provoked after reading Eric Johns’ 


THEATRE WORLD. 


of the many dissentients that you expected 
in your heading, and may I say at the very 
beginning that this indictment has led me 
to the conclusion that your contributor 
knows very, very little of the true state of 
' the drama in Wales to-day. 

“f The Welsh,”’ ‘he says, are not suff- 
ciently interested in drama to sit and watch 
other people act’’; how, then, does he 
explain the success of Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s tours with Macbeth, Medea and 
Candida, which played to full houses in the 


ce 


industrial areas; or the outstanding success | 


of a recent tour of O’Neill’s Days without 

End? 

_ Amateur companies are constantly tour- 
ing the towns and villages, where the per- 
formers are not known individually, with 
performances of such plays as Pygmalion, 
Squaring the Circle and George and Mar- 
garet, and these performances, in spite of 
what Mr. Johns says to the contrary, reach 

a high standard and are thoroughly appre- 
ciated by packed houses. 

_ “* The social life of the towns,’’ says Mr. 
Johns, “‘ revolves round the chapels which 

are the only buildings large enough to hold 

“an audience of any size.’’ So he hasn’t 
heard of the Miners’ Welfare Organisations 
which have built halls seating anything from 
six hundred to a thousand people in nearly 

‘all the mining villages. Each of these halls 
has a large well-equipped stage upon which 
‘performances are given each week during 
the winter by local and visiting companies. 

According to Mr. Johns, the ‘Welsh prefer 
“ Jurid melodrama of the Maria Marten or 
Sweeny Todd type.’’ And I say quite cate- 
-gorically that Mr. Johns is talking through 
his hat. With an experience of drama 
extending over many years, I may say that 
I have not seen or heard of any amateur 
company in the Principality giving a per- 
formance of these plays or of any play of 
that type. 

To give only one example, the repertoire 
-of one chapel company over the last few 
years has included One Hundred Years Old 
by the Quinteros, Tobias and the Angel, 
~The Family Portrait (a comedy by the 
Canadian author, John Coulter), some of 
the Little Plays of St. Francis, the Ameri- 
*can comedy, You Can’t Take It With You, 


and the C.E.M.A. favourite, Without the 
Prince. 
Does Mr. Johns know that the Swansea 


‘Little Theatre, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Taig, won the Sybil Thorndike 
Trophy for being the most progressive group 
in Great Britain? Does he imagine that 


a 
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article in your September-issue to be one’ 


they won it for displays of ‘“‘ histrionic 
fireworks”? On the contrary, their choice 
of plays has ranged from Shakespeare to 
Shaw, from Katev to Molnar. 

And again I challenge Mr. Johns. to pro- 
duce anywhere in this country better choral 
speaking than is to be heard in the little 
Village Theatre Group of Llandysul (Car- 
diganshire) which is directed by Mrs. Mary 
Lewis, Welsh Drama organiser. for the 
Social Service Council. Plays have been 
given by this little company which have 
been models of production and perfect gems 

Continued overleaf 


NEW THEATRE (tem. 3878) 


LAURENCE RALPH 


OLIVIER RICHARDSON 
SYBIL 


THORNDIKE 


NICHOLAS 


HANNEN | 


OLD VIC THEATRE COMPANY 


PEER GYNT 
ARMS AND THE MAN 
~ RICHARD III 


Evenings 6.15. Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 2.0 


PALACE THEATRE (Ger. 6834) 
Evgs. 6.30. Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 2.15 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE LITTLER present 


JACK HULBERT and 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
THE GREAT MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 
Evenings 6.30. Mats. : Wednesday & Saturday 2.45 | 


Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? 
“A Real Laughter-Maker '’'—Daily Express 


RALPH LYNN and ENID STAMP TAYLOR 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE 
(Vic. 0283) } 
Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 6.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2.15 
ROBERT DONAT presents ( 
Alastair Sim and Angela Baddeley 
in BRIDIE’S 


it Depends What You Mean | 


35 


ie 
if 


\WHOUSEK 
Commencing Thursday, - 
ESTHER McORACKEN’ S 


; with © 

| MARI ORIE FIELDING and FRANK CELLIER 
Directed by Richard Bird—For a Limited Season 
For times of Performances see Daily Press 


(Wh 
‘November | 9th 


=I 


‘VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

‘Evenings 6,30. Mats. Tuesday & Saturday, 2.30 
Y FAY CO MPTON in 


NO MEDALS 


by ESTHER McCRACKEN 


Frederick Dorothy 
Leister Hamilton 


Valeria 
White 


WYNDHAM? Ss THE ATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 3028 
Evenings 6.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


ROGER LIVESEY, URSULA JEANS in 


Priie BANBURY NOSE . 


by Peter Ustinov 
: ee by NORMAN MARSHALL 


SAVILLE THEATRE 
: (Tem. 4011). 
| Eves. is Mon.) 5.45. Wed., Thur., Sat. 2.15 


JACK WALLER presents 
THREE’S A 
FAMILY 


‘| Audience shrieked with Faughees es 
—Evening Standard 


sh Jntesiatibly funny ’’—Sunday Times 
”__Daily Mail 


| “Glorious laughter 


VICTORIA 


j Evenings, 6.30 
; veer AEE Wed., 


Tey S ‘Michael, “of ode Fagl } 
but there, I presume Mr. Johns sno 
no Welsh, so he cannot judge. a 
Mr. Johns becomes strangely naive in 
some of his statements. He is very. annoyed 
with the Cardiff audiences for not packing] 
performances of Desire Under the Elms, 
because the company “ was without a name 
well known in Wales.”” Now, now, Mr. 
Johns, you don’t ask us to believe that) 
your London theatregoers take Hamlet’s 
advice that “‘ The play’s the thing ”’ liter- 
ally and flock to plays w ithout ‘‘ big 
names}? 1... a d’autres, Mr. J:;a d’autres! 
We have had performances of No Orchids 
for Miss Blandish and :Madame X by pro- 
fessidnal companies. Are we to accept the 
standards of these delightful. pieces as our 
norm? Such plays as Miss Blandish and 
Brighton Rock seem to fulfil Mr. Johns’ 
requirements for the great play in having’ 
been readily accepted ‘by the London play-| 
goers and in having had a run of ney | 
months. Apparently it did not matter 
that they were full of the most sadistic 
brutalities imaginable; there were big names 
in the casts, however, and that, doubtless 
levelled things up very nicely. * 


We, in Wales, wonder why one of J 
Jones’ plays, which Mr. James apne 
dubbed “‘ the fourth best play of the 


moment in London,’’ did not run for more} 
than a fortnight. There were no big names, i) 
you say; but, after all, the play’s the thing, 
isn’t it, Mr. Johns? - 

And then just one little point for further 
consideration. Is London really and truly, 
“the hub of the international theatre’ 2 
What, we wonder, can London offer in com:-} 
parison with New York, with its aes 
theatres performing English plays, its) 
Chinese, Yiddish and French theatres, and) 
the frequent visits of the Moscow. Arts?’ | 

But to return to Wales. There are two: 
reasons why Wales has not yet produced’ 
great English plays. First, Wales hasn’ tj 
yet la National Theatre; and secondly, it! 
hasn’t a distinctive English dialect: such| 
as the Irish, which has provided Synge and) 
O’-Casey with such a scintillating. treasury 
of words and phrases. 

There are fine plays in Welsh, but they 
are not good commercial propositions, 50, 
they have not been translated into English. | | 

Yours sincerely, D. J. THOMAS. 


JHE NEW ERA COMPANY of Drama and Music’ 

(London) Ltd. Tuition in Blocution, Phonetics, | 
Sinus Tone Production (Speech), Stage Technique, 
Piano and Pine De, ete. . Public Examinations held, 
including English for Poreigners. Syllabus and 
Particulars on application. State which branch 
required on stamped addressed envelope to’ 
Secretary, 17, Cavendish Square, ake i 


paeey, DUNCAN always has many Theatrical) 


* Books and Prints, Fashion Plates and other! 
interesting items at the Thule Gallery, 11; St. | 
Martin’s Court, W.0.2. Tem. 1741. 


Between’ 
Wyndham’s and Leicester Square Tube. Hl 


HM. TENNENT « TENNENT PLAYS Ltd. 


PRODUCTIONS 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 


DUCHESS THEATRE 


Noel Coward's 


“BLITHE SPIRIT” 


Now in its 4th year 


GARRICK THEATRE 
MICHAEL spe teh _BRATRIX LEHMANN 


by Thomas Job 


GLOBE THEATRE 
“WHILE THE SUN SHINES” 


by Terence Rattigan 


HAYMARKET THEATRE 


JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD 
LESLIE BANKS ; ee. ASHCROFT 


se HAMLET ” by William Shakespeare 
*““LOVE FOR LOVE” 


and by William Congreve 


99 by W.S 
‘THE CIRCLE ™ % comers 


PHCNIX THEATRE 
COMING SHORTLY 


KAY HAMMOND JOHN CLEMENTS 


se PRIVATE LIVES” 


by Noel Coward 


het See ee tistt aes OTs BASES Se 


ae Sy Se. eR ey ies OR oe PDR SSeS 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7, Gt: Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 


THE BREADWINNER 
by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


For Next Production and Times of Performances 
please see—Daily Telegraph, Evening Standard, Sunday 
Times, Observer, New Statesman or What’s On. 


(Members only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


—<—<—<— 


AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.15. Ma.inees—Wed., Sat. 2.30 


«SWEETER and LOWER”’ 
HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


-*Rull of wit from start to finish . . - best revue since 
‘Buzz Buzz‘ (1918)’’—James Agate ‘ Sunday Times.” 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.’’—Tatler 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 2nd Year 
Evgs., 6.30. Mats., Thurs. Sat., 2,30 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


“Most brilliant comedy London has seen 
for years.”’ —Sunday Chronicle. 
Lilian Braithwaite, Mary — Jerrold, 
Naunton Wayne, Edmund Willlard. 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888.) 
Evgs., 6.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 


“Play of exquisite elegance, superbly acted’’ 
—Sunday Express 

Jack Buchanan, Coral Browne, Athene 

Seyler, Austin Trevor, Margaret Scudamore 


ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404.) 
Evgs. 6.45. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 


“The most astonishing acting achievement of 
1944. You mustn’t miss this’’—Sun. Dispatch 


Robert Harris, Elizabeth Allan, Jean 
Cadell, David. O’Brien. 


CEORCE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) Evgs. 6.15 
Mats. Wed. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 


GEORGE BLACK’S New Musical Play 
“Jenny Jones ”’ 


LONDON PALLADIUM 2.30 and 6.20 
GEORGE BLACK’S 


New| Musical Funfare 
“Happy and Glorious” 
with Tommy Vrinder 


LAY PICTORIAL.—Back numbers Nos. 1 to 161. 
Full particulars on receipt of stamped directed 
envelope. Major Harvey, 2, West Avenue, Exeter. 


OUNG MAN wants correspondents interested in 


_ the Theatre. Letters from overseas welcomed. 
Box No. G.5. a 
Se SALE copies of Theatre World, February, 
1933, to February, 1940, inclusive. Many later 
issues; excellent condition. Box No. K.6. 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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